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WITH MIKE KAZALEH, PETE POPLASKI, 
AND ERIC VINCENT 


SAMMY SLEEPYHEAD 

NEXT DOOR WOKE ME 

UPAT F/IVE- THIRTY 
THIS MORNING. 


W OH, THIS IS SWELL 
DON'T THINK, MAM 
DON'T TOUCH ME SO/ 

IT'S ALL OVER YOUR 
= HANOS / 


“7 


HE WAS HAVING ANOTHER 
NIGHTMARE ABOUT HIS 
MOTHER. 


eS 
YT OW! WHAT NEXT? N\ 
HOW DEEP IS THIS 


HOLE? IT MUST 
BE IN CA/NA/ OH! 


OH, MAMA / 
DO NOT. 
I DON'T WANT 
TO DO IT /77 


MELTEC CHEESE!’ 
MELTED CHEESE / 
OH MAMA, DO TAKE 
CARE , MY SHEETS 
WILL TANGLE 
» FOR SURE 7/7 


SAMMY, FOR GODS 
SAKE, WILL YOU SHUT 
UP 24/ IT'S FIVE : 
THIRTY 077 


EVERY MORNING. EVERY 
MORNING HE WAKES ME UP. 
L CAN NEVER GET BACK 
TO SLEEP. 


USUALLY, I GO OUT f 

AND TAKE A DAWN 

STROLL AROUND 
PICTOPIA . 


YOU KNOW, JUST 
TO SEE HOW MUCH 
IS LEFT. 
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LEAVING THE PRINCE FEATURES 

TENEMENT, LT RAN INTO REO 

(OF DEADWOOD ANO RED, IF 

YOU REMEMBER ) WHOSE APART- ff 

MENT IS TWO FLOORS DOWN 
FROM MINE. 


SHE WAS JUST 

ARRIVING HOME, 

SHE HAD A 
SAILOR WITH HER. 


REO / YOU'RE / UH,NO. NO, 
UP EARLY. “LATE, ACTUALLY. 


THIS IS 
NOCTURNO THE 
NECROMANCER. 


OUTSIDE, THE SUN WAS 
>| COMING UP OVER THE 
ROMANCE QUARTER. 


leek 


UH, NOCTURNO, 
THIS IS SOUTH - 
SEA SULLIVAN. HE, 
UH, HE'S A FRIEND 

HERE TO VISIT 
WHILE DEADWOOD 
IS AWAY, UH, 

RECURERATING. 


(T WOULD 
HAVE BEEN 
BEAUTIFUL. 


= 


OF THE BLACK AND WHITE 
4 AREAS OF THE CITY, YOU DON'T § 
REALLY GET THE EFFE 
{ me 


GUT SINCE TH S ONE er 


| NOW CMON/ GET 
YOUR SWEET ASS 
| VeEST4/RS/TLAINT FE 
\ PAYIN' FER STANOIN ‘ 
“——~ TIME / 

SHH! PLEASE’ ~~ 

LI HAVE TO LIVE 

IN THIS BU/ILO/ING 


POOR RED. I GUESS 

SHE HAD TROUBLE 
GETTING BY WHILE 

HER HUSBAND WAS AWAV.,. 


ONCE, I USED TO 
DREAM ABOUT MOVING 
TO THE COLOR SEC- 
TION UPTOWN, JUST 
FOR A FEW DAWNWS 
ANO SUNSETS, BUT 
I KNOW IT'LL NEVER 
HAPPEN. 


HEROES CAN 
AFFORD TO 
LIVE IN COLO 


T WAS.STARTING TO 
{| FEEL DEPRESSED , 
=| SO IL DECIDED TO 
TAKE A WALK OUT 

TO THE FUNNIES 

GHETTO ON THE 


EDGE OF TOWN. 


EUNNY TOWN - 
OLD RADIOS 
THAT PLAYED 
NOTHING BUT 
THIRTIES 
VAZZ* 


NO URBAN 
VIOLENCE 
THAT WASN'T 
IN SOME WAY 


EVERY WHERE , PEOPLE 
STROLLEO, PERFECTLY 
SYA/COPATED , FROM 

-1 SIGHT GAG TO S/GHT GAG. 


BUT THERE WASN'T 
ANY WORK FOR THEM. 
THERE WASN'T ANY 


SS 


IT OION'T TAKE ME 

im LONG TO GET THERE. 
em) SOMETIMES L SWEAR F 
Mm THIS PLACE IS GET- 
= TING SMALLER. 


NO FURNITURE 
OR CARS LATER 
TH 


AN /9SO; 
wer ea 


1 eG 
= ; 
eee /E* 


I'M HERE FIVE 
MINUTES, I 
START SMILING, 
WHISTLING / 

ft LOVE 


pc TY | 


THESE PEOPLE, THEY WERE 
SO LIVELY, SO TALENTEC. 
THEY MADE JUST WALKING 
AROUNO SEEM LIKE 

\] POETRY. EVERY MOVEMENT 


THEY WERE 
STUCK HERE, 


eo ; 
Y] I WALKED ALL THE WAY 
TO THE WASTELANOS 
1 BEYONO FUNNYTOWN, 
RIGHT UP TO THE 
PERIMETER FENCE ... |i] 


Le Ni if = 


... WHERE I KNEW I/D 
FINO AN OLD FRIEND... 


;, HELLO, FLYNN. 
hy 250 > fede: How's THE , , 
i): -ECEXIBLE FLYNN. \. HORIZON 7 Riou rae anes 
| ABOUT THE ONLY SUPER- hii DAI BLACK CLOUOS Witt 
TO TALK TO. Se WFAN ty OCCASIONAL VELLOW JK 
ae vee tnee NA FLARES, LIKE A PET- 
\) \N \ ROLEUM PLANT p\ 


VY ueV, Does I(T LOOK \ 
{ LIKE IT'S GETTING 
a CLOSER TO YOU? | 


r CLOSER? 
How BO 
YOUMEAN? [= 


NY THE HORIZON. 

, I'VE BEEN WATCHING 
IT, EVERY DAY, I 
THINK IT'S GETTING 

CLOSER. 


| SHORTLY, FLYNIN 
4 Zs ; SUGGESTED WE | 
DETECTING ANY . | ’ 
ae HEAD BACK TO TOWW 
DIFFERENCE. |e 4 FORA GEER AT | 
7 CAPTAIN BILLY ‘S. 


at eae he ae er ei Ae adil 


| CAPTAIN BILLY'S WAS CROWDED. 
THE BOXENBECKER BOYS WERE 
THERE, ALONG WITH PRIVATE 
HERCULES AND THE TIGER LADY. 


oer 


I LET FLYNN GET 
THE DRINKS. HE'S 
OSEFUVUE LIKE THAT. 


L STUCK TO GEER WHILE "ANE! ye SS 
FLYNN DRANK WH/ZBANGS, oe DR A HE COT DRUNK SO 


THE HOUSE COCK TAI/L. oy : N\ - VUICKLY.. TALKAT/ 
HE SHOULDN'T HAve. ‘if \ “ag ni une CRE 


SOMETHIN’S GOIN'OM, HAVE YOU SEEN Qe AN’ IT's NOT JUST PEOPLE 
V'KNOW 7 IN THIS C/TY7 Se TAILWIND TUCKER eee VANISHIN’, I HEAR WHOLE 
PEOPLE ARE VAMW/SHING.’ LATELY 7 OR AREAS OF THE C/T¥ ARE 
——— wie MUGGSY AND VUGGS? |= D/SAPPEARIN’ OVERNIGHT. 
— 4 iN Me NEITHER, = arp THEY ‘RE HUSHIN’ 


ALL Z SEE 
ARE THESE 
NEW PEOPLE 
. THESE NEW 
HEROES... 


WALKIN‘ AROUND 
iN IN GANGS,LOOKIN' ay FLYNN'S PARANOIA SEEMED 
= im SUPERIOR , NOT | Lf | UNSHAKEABLE. FINISHING 
--PEOPLE ‘TALKIN’ TO “Ni MY BEER, I MADE 
ARE BEING bh ANYBODY. 2B | EXCUSES AND LEFT. 
REPLACED! 7 


OUTSIDE ANO TWO BLOCKS 

SOUTH, I SPOTTED A BUNCH 

OF THE "NEW PEOPLE” FLYNN 
HAD MENTIONED, 


THEY STOOD JOSTLING AROUND 
SOMETHING ON THE SIDEWALK, 
LAUGHING WITH DEEP, POWERFUL 
VOICES. I CROSSED THE STREET 
TO SEE WHAT IT WAS. 


aaa a. ‘ [. / /77/ aaa Aa 

lial iT WAS AN OLO DOG MAN MUTILATE 4A FUNNY, AND SECONOS 
FROM FUNNY TOWN. THE LATER, IT'S HEALED COMPLETELY. 
NEW PEOPLE WERE . 


Xr OFTEN, THEV'LL LET YOU DISFIGURE 
TORTURING HIM. | = | THEM FOR A BUCK. 
{TTA A 


i T FELT SICK AND 
WALKED ON QUICKLY. & 
= 


ATHOWE 2 warcnED 7e0oy ROD Seats 

ELECTION NEWS Discussinc | _. ADA rey 

ec cu; Cle DUKE IT OUT BETWEEN THEM. 
FRONTRUNNER. ' 


THIS HALF-HOUR 
BROUGHT TO YOU 


I DON'T KNOW... MAYBE 17'S ME. 
MAVBE MAKING ALL MY FAMOUS MESMER/IC 
PASSES AND CONJURING ILLUSIONS 

HAD WARPED MY M/A/O, BUT... 


. YOUR LOCAL 
KADHAFY- 
KOLA 
BOTTLERS, 
MAKERS 
OF NEW 
KAFEEINE 
FREE -- 


} 


DID ‘Tt hh 

@Y LATE AFTERNOON, i Aa Ree 

T BADLY NEEDED SWUNG OPEN 

SOMETHING TO CON- AT THE FIRST 

FIRM MY OBJECT/vEe i sii TOUCH. ITS LOCK . 
HAO BEEN FORCED. 


MY (MPRESSIONS 
WERE CONFUSED 
... DARKNESS; A 
A WOMAN WHIMPER- 
Cen NE 
P SS ee 5 IS- 
AFTER AN HOUR 7) eee me TONING iN HE. 
OF mee HeD j WES TER WS SHADOWS, 
DELIBERATION , AES: ne 
ZI WALKED DOWN a ANG 
TWO FLOORS AND 
STOOD OUTSIDE 
RED'S APARTMENT, 
DARING MYSELF 
TO KNOCK. 


OKAY, SCUM..." YOU HER HER WE CAN CHECK SHE'S A PROSTITUTE. 
WHAT'S YOUR _ CUSTOMER? , PIMP? ON THAT, CREEP’ \ THE COURTS WOULD 
INTEREST 7 We EUs attest, GIVE HER A CAUTION. 
YOU ORESS Bhs CURRENTLY 
UNAVAILABLE. 


WE 
WON'T. 


NOW GET 
OUT OUT 


| I AM VOT A BRAVE 
Al MAN. I BACKED OUT, 
mi STAMMERING, TERRI- 
i FIED, APOLOGIZING, 
TRYING NOT TO MEET 
) RED’S TERRORIZED, | 
fp ! mi PLEADING EYES... | SHE KWEW. 
me i — = SHE KNEW WHY 
1GHBOR, I'D COME TO 


i UPSTAIRS... A_VISIT HER. 


THE PEOPLE IN HER 
ROOM HAD BEEN 
COSTUMED TYPES 
I DIDN'T KNOW. 
NEW PEOPLE. 


FLEEING THE 
PRINCE FEATURES 
BUILDING, SICK WITH 
SHAME, I RESOLVED 
TO HELP RED, 
DOUBTING ALREADY 
THAT THIS WAS 
POSS/6LE. 


COULD ADVISE ME. 
RUNNING THROUGH THE DARKENING 
STREETS TOWARDS C4PT. BILLY'S. 
ZI SUFFERED AN /RRATIONAL DREAO 
THAT WHEN I TURNED THE CORNER, 
THE BAR WOULDN'T BE THERE... 


Cu) 


INSIDE, EVERYBODY SEEMED 


NERVOUS AND SUBDUED WHEN 
I ASKED 


EVENTUALLY, CACTUS FACE 
(FROM ACE TRICKY INVEST/- 
GATES ) POINTED TO A CROWD 
STANDING IN THE CORNER. 


meals / 


IT WAS rrp; 
FLYNN. FYE SS 


—S 
% — Sane 


HE WAS TALKING TO A 
BUNCH OF THE VEW 
PEOPLE. IF HE HAD 
CONTACTS, MAV6BE 
HE COULD HELP ME 
ALTER ALL. 


HE STOOD WITH HIS 
BACK TOME. TI 
REACHED OUT AND 

4 TOUCHED HIS 

A SHOULDER... 


PN DSS SS 


AND HIS FACE, 
HIS BUILD, 
THEY WERE 
» MORE WELL, 


MORE 
REALISTIC. 


‘ | iS fs 
“de 
§ ig : 
\ * 
\ { 
\ 

’ g 

. \ 
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4 
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IT WASN'T FLYNN. ZI THOUGHT) | 
‘| QUITE LUCIDLY, “THIS TS eon 
| FLYNN’S REPLACEMENT. ee 


sess see UY OUI ONEL & = 
ST OY | a 
Ait WK) Y /] I FELT AS IEE 
WW) ! , 
WW, iM) (Ni WERE TRAPPED 
w 2 VY NN 44 {} : LY] INONE OF Lite 
ae Wy), WY d v} I 2 SAMMY SLEEPYHEADS IS 
Vee ag Ry in, W ) WW WY pe | BN Le NIGHTMARES. “tp, 
sessiss Wee ~~ ON 
CORRES Si p> 7 UY, : 
SN ww A [) (/} | 
aa DP a . : S, 
wa oe \\ : ? 
Th an. OS®, | nV - \ [} 
HAH VF} ‘N | 4 ay \f IN {\ 
we Wey ~~ Mi meee «NX 1 SUPPRESSED 
we rt Y/ , f / ) An ABSURD URGE 
aie! wif 
Sic; aN” 7 
tee Bin ) of, 
Vig; & SY / 
; Ly / 
= Lv 
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Hil He a ue AANA 

‘ INSTEAD L FOUND ae mine 

Reece. AEM | 
es ge A WO 


= ae a 


ALL I WANTEO WAS 
FUNNY TOWN, AND 
ITS ENDLESS 
CONSOLATION. 


VV VV VV VA VY AY A ae: a a <—— NZ CUTTY 
PAA VAY UV 5 f a 


TAVBU\RRERETEVUNIVnU\N' (Oe 
Ze 


"WE BUILT vy 
THIS CITY.,/’ 


BUILT THIS | 
CITY 10.’ 


THERE WASN’T 
ANY FUNNY TOWN. 


HEY, YOU.’ OUTTA THE WAY 7 
YOU'RE OBSTRUCTIN’ AN 
OFFICIAL DEMOLITION / 


PENED TO ALL THE 
PEOPLE ? 


TAKE MY 
ADVICE, BUDDY, 
AN' KEEP OUT 
OF IT. THIS 
ee CHANG - 
G, AND SOME 
PEOPLE ? THERE Sie THINGS JUST 
Uiivin oun Mees | Pg CONTINU TEY 
JUST SOME STRAY [Re es N NO MORE. 
DOGS AND STUFF. 
THEY'VE BEEN 
PAINLESSLY 
DESTROYED. 


~ ~ ~~, 4 ~w ar, . v v ~ 5 ‘. Pare, ae ie ‘tor " Pg ow hatte y, . é 
= _— am - a>. ib “= amy s- 5 gals _ ” s a : a of ~ iM Ms ‘i nyu ch KV 8 ¥ 
ae em wm AV aN: © 91 SN SGN a @ 
DAZED, T STUMBLED A aE OME ean XT} ay 
AWAY, IN THE DIRECTION pe OM NMED a ONY aa 4 
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FENCE, FEET SPLASHING 

ANKCE-DEEP IN OILY 

PUDOLES WITH DIRTY 
Cm RAINBOW SLickKs. 


7 MataVaPans 
areveranava Svava. 5 


RAZAVGrAranat NuyLe™ | 
vate aw aveamgrany as Ney Nay 


i yy Pan ep ae I'VE BEEN STANDING 
SAN NG ea HERE EVER SINCE, 
Te 1 een JUST WATCHING 
Dea oa ANS 7 ag THE HORIZON WITH 
qa i aon f ITS CHURNING 
V7 a : MEP DARKNESS; ITS 
iy . oN Ma SMOLCERING , 
TAPS eee SULPHUROUS LIGHT. 
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IT’S NOT LIKE A 
STORMFRONT AT ALL, 
REALLY. ITS MORE 
LIKE A VAST, CREEP- 
<o" ING, INDUSTRIAL - 
MO) MASS, WeEATHED 
{ IN FACTORY SMOKE j ie came N = 
AND LIT ONLY BY : N & ~ 
FURNACES. | x ~~ N 


SOMETIMES, IT LOOKS 
AS IF IT’S GETTING 


... BUT THAT MAY BE 
AN LLUS/ION, BORN 
OF THE O/STANCE.. 
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NAME-DROPPING WHILE 
DROPPING THE NAME 


A Foreword, Backword, or Sideways by Don Simpson 


I think you'll agree this is the most bizarre edition of 
“In Pictopia” one could possibly imagine. 

The story, perhaps one of the more highly-re- 
garded and anthologized in the history of comics, 
appears here alone for the first time, not only with- 
out an anthology surrounding it, but even without 
The Author’s name on the cover. 

Indeed, the first appearance of “In Pictopia” was 
in an anthology. Anything Goes, as you might know 
by now, was an anthology series published by Fanta- 
graphics Books to raise funds for their legal defense. 
In an interview in The Comics Journal, the “magazine 
of news and criticism” published by Fantagraphics, 
Harlan Ellison had described Michael Fleischer’s 
work on Jonah Hex as “bugfuck,” ostensibly a term of 
high praise coming from Ellison. Fleischer, however, 
felt he’d been libeled, and with the encouragement 
of much of the mainstream comic book industry 
that saw TCJ as a snarky pain in the ass, instigated 
a lawsuit against both Ellison and Fantagraphics, 
TC)’s publisher. 

Elsewhere in this edition, several of the key 
figures involved in the creation of “In Pictopia” re- 
count the origin of the story, including myself, Mike 
Kazaleh, Pete Poplaski, Eric Vincent, Gary Groth, 
and even Denis Kitchen, the publisher of my series 
Megaton Man at the time—everyone except The Au- 
thor of “In Pictopia.” I won’t reiterate that informa- 
tion here except to mention that I famously changed 
the title of the story, from The Author’s word-centric 
“In Fictopia” to what I considered comics’ more im- 
age-centric “In Pictopia” (spoiler alert: the alteration 
involved changing the “F” to a “P”). 

What I would like to do here (aside from helping 
round out a publication devoted to a thirteen-page 
comic book story with some filler material) is to dis- 
cuss the story’s strange publication history since 
Anything Goes #2 (December 1986), and the circum- 
stances that have brought us to this very unusual 
edition. 

As I mentioned, “In Pictopia” has always been 
highly-regarded—by comics critics, scholars, and 


fans, many of whom I’ve met over the years. It’s al- 
ways been a favorite, it seems, among fans of The 
Author’s work—even those who don’t necessarily 
have any regard for my own work (Megaton Man, 
Border Worlds, Bizarre Heroes, and, under the pseud- 
onym Anton Drek, Wendy Whitebread, Undercover 
Slut and Forbidden Frankenstein, the latter two having 
been printed in French, Spanish, Italian, and Finn- 
ish). “In Pictopia” made #92 on the “100 Best Comics 
of All Time” list published by the Comics Journal in 
1999 (okay, perhaps an inside job). But you get the 
picture. 

In short, “In Pictopia” has always had a special ca- 
chet in terms of my career. It’s given me some “street 
cred.” You can decide for yourself if that’s merited. 

In any case, after its initial appearance, which 
quickly went out of print, “In Pictopia” was anthol- 
ogized for a second time in volume two of The Best 
Comics of the Decade (July 1990), a hardcover and pa- 
perback collection also published by Fantagraphics. 
This edition is noteworthy because the publisher 
made use of the exact same color separations, on 
film in those pre-digital days, as had been used to 
print Anything Goes #2, the main difference being the 
quality of paper stock (the comic book was printed 
on matte paper while the book collection was print- 
ed on glossy stock). Either edition, in my view, can 
be considered the benchmark, the gold standard, 
since both showed Eric Vincent’s spectacular color- 
ing of the story to equally excellent effect. 

(If anything, the present edition should be even 
better, since Eric’s original colored bluelines were 
scanned—remastered, as it were—and are present- 
ed here in larger format. Hopefully, this edition will 
represent The Authoritative version of the story 
from now on.) 

The next time the story was anthologized was 
in 2003 in The Extraordinary Works of... well, I can’t 
mention the full title, since it includes the name of 
The Author. This collection of The Author’s works 
was published by TwoMorrows. As I recall, the pub- 
lisher had already obtained permission from The 


OPPOSITE: Cover 
created for a 
proposed fundraising 
edition to accompany 
a gallery exhibit 

of the art for “In 
Pictopia,” 2010. 


Business card 
promoting a 2010 
Pittsburgh Cultural 
District gallery 
exhibit of the 
original “In 
Pictopia” art. 


Author for the project, and contacted me to obtain 
my permission, and to see if I still possessed the 
original art for use. I did indeed still have the art. 
They also informed me that The Author had gener- 
ously forgone his own royalty so that the books’ var- 
ious artists could divvy up a bigger pot of proceeds. 
That was fine by me. 

I agreed with the understanding that the story 
would be reproduced in black and white, and I sent 
the artwork to TwoMorrows. Imagine my surprise 
when I later received a box of complimentary copies 
of the published volume, and lo and behold, the art 
had been scanned all right, but the scans had been 
turned over to a digital colorist who completely re- 
colored the story—apparently without reference to 
either of the original Fantagraphics versions with 
Eric’s coloring, and executed with a very heavy Pho- 
toshop hand. 

I’m sure the effort was a labor of love for the col- 
orist, presumably a big fan of The Author’s work. I 
have no idea what The Author thought of the job, al- 
though I assume he did not particularly care. What 
I want to stress, however, is that this recoloring was 
done behind my back, without my authorization, 
and without my approval. I haven’t looked at it in a 
while, but I remember it being very purple and im- 
pasto, and very nearly ruining the story, in my view. 

As far as I was concerned, the people who put 
together The Extraordinary Works of... had made an 
agreement with me and broken it. I suppose they 
thought of “In Pictopia” as The Author’s Work, and 
as long as we have the permission of The Author, 
who cares what some dumb artist thinks? 

In 2010, “In Pictopia” was almost published again. 
The occasion was an exhibition of the thirteen pages 
of original art, along with selections of art from my 
other published works, held in the fall of that year at 
the non-profit Toonseum in downtown Pittsburgh. 
For the occasion, I recreated the “In Pictopia” logo 
in Adobe Illustrator for a spiffy refrigerator magnet 
that was issued by the gallery to promote the open- 
ing. Also, the board of directors of the Toonseum 
approached me about issuing a special commem- 
orative comic of “In Pictopia,” featuring the story 
in black and white, as a fundraising mechanism for 
the gallery. 

I contacted The Author to obtain his blessing 
for the project. I should backtrack here and men- 
tion, since we’re dropping names, that I did meet 
The Author once, at the 1985 San Diego Comic-Con. 
There, I showed him copies of my parody of his 
work on Swamp Thing in Megaton Man #6, and he 
revealed to me that he had, in his words, “ripped 
off Megaton Man, well, sort of” in the form of the 


THE GRAPHIC NOVELETTE MASTERPIECE! 


Oe 


TOONSEUM. 


A Museum with Cuanacren! 


SEPTEMBER 2STH-OCTOBER 3! 


nuclear-powered Dr. Manhattan, for his upcoming 
project, Watchmen. Indeed, a scene in Watchmen #4 
(DC Comics, December 1986) features the doctor and 
the Silk Spectre going “On Patrol” atop a big-city sky- 
line, closely mimicking a scene of Megaton Man and 
the See-Thru Girl doing likewise in Megaton Man #4 
(Kitchen Sink Press, June 1985)—I suppose since the 
original was a parody, The Author’s version was the 
first “un-parody” in the history of comics. 

It was sometime after that fabled in-person 
meeting that I drew “In Pictopia,” and years after 
that, during the production of 1963 for Image Com- 
ics in 1993, that I had a brief transatlantic call with 
The Author. I suggested to “Affable [Author]” that I 
be credited as “Dandy Don” over his “Dubious Don” 
(we were all to assume Marvel Bullpen nicknames 
for the duration). He jovially replied I could call 
myself whatever I wanted, since I was the letterer. 
To this day, those have been my only fleeting direct 
communications with The Author. 

By 2010, however, anyone who wished to get in 
touch with The Author had to go through an Amer- 
ican intermediary (did I mention The Author lives 
in England?), in this case, Chris Staros. I succeeded, 
and word came back that the Toonseum fundraising 
edition of “In Pictopia” could proceed. I contacted 
Mike, Pete, Eric, Gary, and Denis to compile a text 
of their reminiscences with exhibition curator John 
Mattie (the resulting document is published in this 
volume for the first time). I also drew a new cover for 
the story—it had never had a cover, and I had never 
drawn any of the characters outside of the story be- 
fore. The gallery printed up a postcard of the colored 
art with my Illustrator logo, along with the slug line 
“A Publication of the Toonseum.” Mind you, every- 
one contributing to the project was working for free, 
including myself. 

However—and _ astonishingly—the Toonseum 
never followed up, and “In Pictopia” as a stand-alone 
comic was never published. Presumably, some ex- 
pected donation that was to have covered printing 
costs never materialized, but that is only a guess; to 
this day, I’ve never received any form of acknowledge- 
ment, explanation, or apology from the gallery—the 
project simply never happened. The exhibition closed 
and the comic was never mentioned again. 

Mind you, such a publication of “In Pictopia” 
might have represented a virtually unlimited and 
exclusive license to print money in perpetuity, at 
least providing a modest stream of revenue. But it 
never happened. The fridge magnet and the post- 
card, the only two authorized “In Pictopia” collect- 
ibles, are all that came out of the project. Perhaps 
it’s not surprising that, given such fiscal acumen, 
the gallery was shuttered in February 2018, and 
the Toonseum remains in a “curtains drawn” state, 
whatever that means. 

But the print world was not through with “In Pic- 
topia”—not by a longshot. 

In 2017, a publisher named Critical Cartoons 
approached me about including “In Pictopia” in 
Brighter than You Think, yet another anthology of The 
Author’s shorter works, and the fourth anthologi- 
zation of the story. Same deal as before—The Au- 
thor had graciously volunteered to forego any roy- 
alty so that the artists (me, Mike, Pete, and Eric) 
could split a bigger pot. This time, I insisted that I 
scan the artwork myself and that it appear in black 
and white (since they weren’t talking color), and 
the publisher agreed. 


However, the publisher apparently changed their 
minds. After I went to the trouble of locating the 
artwork in storage, I never received further instruc- 
tions to make scans. Instead, Critical Comics merely 
scanned a copy of one of the Fantagraphics editions 
(I assume Anything Goes #2), and not particular- 
ly well. The printed results were less than optimal 
and for the most part barely legible. The reproduc- 
tion of Eric Vincent’s coloring was so dark in places 
that captions and dialogue are almost impossible 
to make out. And this was after destroying the first 
printing and going back to press to supposedly cor- 
rect the problem. 

Iwas beginning to think “In Pictopia” was cursed. 
For, it seemed to me, publishers would obtain the 
permission of The Author, then contact me, promise 
to follow whatever instructions I dictated, then com- 
pletely ignore my instructions and do whatever they 
damn well pleased. After all, what does some prima 
donna comic book artist know? He’s not The Author. 

So, when an Italian publisher contacted me in 
2019 to include “In Pictopia” in an “All-[Author] Is- 
sue” of their monthly magazine, I politely told them 
(not in so many words) that if The Author granted 
them permission to reproduce the story, I wouldn’t 
stand in the way. However, I would not provide scans 
of the original art nor offer any other assistance, 
since any stipulations or instructions or advice I 
could possibly offer would only be ignored. And if 
they didn’t like it, they could go hang. They were on 
their own. I never received a follow-up, but I haven’t 
heard any more about the “All-[Author] Issue” from 
this publisher. 

I discussed on Facebook the exasperating experi- 
ences I had had, post-Fantagraphics, serving as the 
de facto executor of “In Pictopia” in the twenty-first 
century. To my surprise, Gary Groth, of all people, 
contacted me. He said Fantagraphics would be will- 
ing to put out the definitive edition of “In Pictopia”— 
in fact, the edition you are holding in your hands. 

This seemed to me like a no-brainer, and I readi- 
ly agreed. But it turned out to be only the beginning 
of my sorrows. 

It was left to me to once again contact The Au- 
thor, this time through a different third-party em- 
issary, one with the word “stupid” appearing in his 
email address, twice. When word came back, same 
deal as before—The Author generously would fore- 
go any royalty so that the artists would have a bigger 
pot to split. But there was one caveat. 

The Author would rather not have his name on 
the story. 

I wondered why, of all things, The Author would 
make such a request after two lousy reprintings of “In 
Pictopia” and one no-show, especially when the origi- 
nal publisher of the story, the one that had done such 
a good job in the first place, was willing to step in. 

Did Imention I had my own career in comics, and 
continue to have my own life to run? 

It seemed The Author of “In Pictopia” had devel- 
oped some kind of problem with Fantagraphics, and 
conveyed to me he would rather not want his name 
associated with the imprint. 

I can’t describe my reaction at the time except to 
say that I was astonished and greatly insulted. Tak- 
ing one’s name off of a story was an action usually 
reserved for when a work had been adulterated or 
compromised to such an extent that it no longer rep- 
resented The Author’s vision. It was a tactic Harlan 
Ellison, for example, was well known for, having 


exercised it in the case of several TV episodes and 
other projects. 

Of course, by 2019 The Author had already made 
a name for himself—if you’ll excuse the play on 
words—for taking his name off of TV shows and 
movies based on his work, too, such as the current 
Watchmen. But how could The Author of “In Picto- 
pia” claim his vision had been compromised in this 
case of a definitive “In Pictopia,” scanned from the 
original colored bluelines created in 1986? 

Turns out, or so he conveyed to me in a later 
email, The Author had taken exception to some- 
thing written about him in an interview published 
in The Comics Journal. 

Wait—hadn’t Michael Fleischer already done 
that? 

I’m not going to attempt to characterize here what 
I take to be The Author’s motivations. I would like to 
say I respected his decision, but this could only be 
true so far as I comprehend his decision, which I 
don’t at all. After all, everyone in comics knows who 
The Author of “In Pictopia” is (if not, they can easily 
find out). And everyone is intelligent enough to un- 
derstand the message it would send about me per- 
sonally—an innocent bystander in all this. 

I will remark that I find it an odd conflation—we 
have the old Ellisonian trick oftaking one’s name off 
a story coupled with the hackneyed Fleischerian saw 
of taking offense at something written in The Comics 
Journal. Unoriginal? Surreptitious plagiarism? You 
decide. In any case, “In Pictopia” seems to have come 
full circle. That’s as much sense as Ican make of it. 

We had also planned to include The Author’s 
original typescript of “In Fictopia,” so let me say a 
word or two on that. 

As I believe I say elsewhere in this volume, I re- 
called the original script for “In Fictopia” as being 
quite long and dense. I say recalled because I could 
not remember when I had last seen the script. I had 
been sent the script—a photocopy—by Gary at Fan- 
tagraphics in 1986, and I distinctly remember at one 
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time having kept the script in a Fantagraphics enve- 
lope (a white one with a Jaime Hernandez drawing of 
Maggie Chascarillo in blue, with “[Author] scripts” 
scrawled on it in Sharpie). That’s scripts, plural, be- 
cause I also kept a copy of “Convention Tension” in 
the same envelope. The latter is a plot synopsis by 
The Author originally intended to have been illus- 
trated by Gary Kwapisz but had been pitched to me 
for a later issue of Anything Goes. “Convention Ten- 
sion” obviously was never realized, although I still 
have the plot and the envelope. But not the script to 
“In Pictopia.” 

Brief side note: “Convention Tension” involved 
an apocalyptic comic book convention that, if any- 
thing, would have formed a counterpart to “In Pic- 
topia.” If “In Pictopia” concerned an allegorical city 
of comic strip and comic book characters, “Conven- 
tion Tension” was a bleak comedy about the current 
industry of characters driven by ruthless ambition, 
petty grievances, and life-long grudges. One of the 
main characters is named Byron Starkwinter, a writ- 
er who achieves fame with his creation “Mookie the 
Worm,” but because of incessant fan adulation and 
no small amount of psychoactive chemicals, eventu- 
ally becomes unhinged and unable to separate fan- 
tasy from reality. I mention this only in passing. 

Getting back to “In Pictopia,” as I say, I have long 
wondered whatever became of my copy of the script. 
Could Ihave been so callous not only to have changed 
the “F” to a “P” in the title, but to simply have dis- 
carded the script after I finished drawing the story? 

By some miracle, Anthony F. Smith located my 
copy of the script in the same trove of materials 
amassed in which Eric Vincent’s colored bluelines 
resided all these years. Anthony was Eric Vincent’s 
collaborator on Alien Fire (a short-lived but highly-re- 
garded science fiction comic book series published 
by Kitchen Sink Press contemporaneously with my 
own Border Worlds). Apparently, I had forwarded my 
copy of the “In Pictopia” script to Eric, along with a 
note on Kitchen Sink Press stationery, to enable Eric 
to savor the prose stylings of The Author and to offer 
hints as to the emotional mood his coloring should 
shoot for. The strategy apparently worked, and Eric 
subsequently deposited both the script and his orig- 
inal colored bluelines with Anthony (although An- 
thony informs me the two sets of documents were 
by no means contiguous among the forty banker’s 
boxes of original scripts, memorabilia, and other 
ephemera he’s amassed from the world of comics). 

Now with perhaps the only extant copy of the 
script located, I contacted The Author one last time 
in the summer of 2020, pleading with him to recon- 
sider removing his name from the story, and to seek 
his permission to reprint the original “In Fictopia” 
script along with the “In Pictopia” comic (I would 
have thrown “Convention Tension” into the mix 
if the response had been affirmative). He politely 
declined. 

What the script would have proven is only what 
I’'d been saying for thirty-four years—that illustrat- 
ing “In Pictopia” forever ruined me as a comic book 
freelancer. As I believe I say elsewhere, all other 
comic book scripts I’ve illustrated by comparison 
(or just on their own) amount to barely schematic 
recipes—close up, longshot, caption, sound effect, 
dialogue—for dishes one knows one is not supposed 
to be cooking or baking. Such scripts have to be read 
five times just to get the gist of the story (or at least I 
have to read them five or six times, being so dense), 


whereas the script for “In Fictopia” included such 
detailed emotional, psychological, and philosophi- 
cal notes... 

In short, you’ll never know how bad a job I did 
rendering “In Pictopia.” 

Instead of “In Fictopia”—the words—you’ll 
just have to settle for “In Pictopia”—the words as I 
scrawled them by hand, and the images as we drew 
them. Instead of a planned celebration of the un- 
derlying fiction, we have a lavish celebration of the 
pictures, one that is more than a little bit embarrass- 
ing to me personally, since it’s my old stuff (as Keith 
Pollard once said of inker Joe Sinnott, “Somehow, he 
turns my pencils into art!” I feel the same way about 
Mike, Pete, and especially Eric’s contributions). In 
any case, my alteration of title, as far as this edition 
is concerned, turns out to have been prophetic. 

Let me close by saying that I’m well aware that, 
by proceeding with this unusual edition of “In Pic- 
topia”—perhaps its last appearance in any form— 
without the name of the Author of “In Pictopia” on 
the cover—will seem like an act of crass opportun- 
ism, even though the only opportunity I see is for 
Fantagraphics to lose money. Ardent fans of The 
Author will surely class me with The Author’s other 
perceived enemies—evil comic book publishers, evil 
Hollywood studios, evil former collaborators of his 
on the make, and all other denizens who still reside 
in the Plato’s Cave of comics. 

I’m prepared for the blowback mostly because, at 
this point, I really don’t care. It was an honor to have 
drawn “In Pictopia,” and it is a work I’m exceeding- 
ly proud of. It has also been a great learning expe- 
rience, then and since. I didn’t do it for the money, 
and money has never been a motivation for me to 
see it remain in print. We’ve earned a small amount 
of money from it over the years, and I still have the 
fridge magnet on my refrigerator. But other than 
that, serving as the de facto executor of “In Pictopia” 
has been something of a thankless job, and not the 
best use of my time. It’s been at least as exasperating 
as it has been rewarding. 

I want to thank Gary Groth for publishing this 
edition, and Mike, Pete, Eric, Denis, and Anthony 
for their invaluable contributions. Finally, I want to 
thank The Author of “In Pictopia,” who at least gave 
his blessing for this edition to go forward, albeit 
without his name on the cover. 

Now, finally, Ican drop it. 


DON SIMPSON 
Somewhere in Pictopialand 
August 2020 


RETURN TO FUNNYTOWN 


Or: How We Made Everyone’s Favorite Rarely-Seen but Critically 


Acclaimed Graphic Novella Without Really Trying 


Most of the principal participants in the creation and 
publishing of “In Pictopia” (except for The Author) here 
provide an “oral history”—their best recollections after 
over a quarter of a century- of the curious confluence 
of circumstances surrounding the strip’s creation in the 
spring of 1986. Credit lines include what each person con- 
tributed directly to the strip as well as generally describe 
what else each would have been doing at the time. These 
reminiscences were assembled in August 2010. 


GARY GROTH, PUBLISHER, ANYTHING GOES 
#2 (“IN PICTOPIA”): THE COMICS JOURNAL: 
CAP’N JACK: LOVE & ROCKETS: 

The comic book writer Michael Fleischer sued The 
Comics Journal, Harlan Ellison, and me for libel 
and defamation of character in 1980. He took of- 
fense at comments made about him by Ellison in an 
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interview I conducted. In An Ellisonian attempt to 
praise his work, Ellison referred to him as “crazy as 
a bed bug” and compared him to Robert E. Howard 
and H.R. Giger, who he referred to, respectively, as “a 
very sick person” and “a nut case.” Fleischer was nei- 
ther flattered nor amused and filed suit. The lawsuit 
against us dragged on for seven years—with literally 
thousands of pages of depositions, motions, count- 
er motions, etc. generated during that time, as well 
as much behind the scenes drama, craziness, and 
treachery— until it ended in a four week jury trial 
in the Southern District (Federal) Court of New York. 
(The plaintiffs—me, Ellison, The Comics Journal— 
won on all counts.) But by 1984, after four years of 
intense litigation—Fleischer’s lawyer reminded me 
of Jimmy Stewart from Anatomy of a Murder, plod- 
ding but relentless—we were in dire need of help to 
pay our legal expenses (which ultimately cost over 
$200,000—real money in the 1980s). 

The lawsuit itself had polarized the comics in- 
dustry. There was, on one side, a sizeable faction of 
comics professionals who were rooting for Fleischer 
to win and bankrupt us; there was also, on the other 
side, many artists who were entirely supportive of 
us and wished us to prevail. (Naturally, there were 
those who couldn’t care less or who wanted to stay 
as far from it as possible.) At one convention in New 
York City, circa 1983-4, Fleischer actually gathered 
a dozen professionals together—including [Mar- 
vel Comics editor-in-chief] Jim Shooter, [artists] 
Howard Chaykin, Bill Sienkiewicz, and Bob Layton, 
among others—to do sketches that were sold with all 
proceeds going to his lawyer so that he could contin- 
ue suing us. I discovered this “event” the previous 
evening by accident when the con’s organizer, Phil 
Seuling, somewhat sheepishly told me that he had 
given them space to do this (he had, he said, given 
them permission to do this because he’d mistak- 
enly thought that it was a pro-Comics Journal rally, 
and couldn’t, when he realized his mistake, take it 
back). I demanded equal space in the same room, 
which he reluctantly gave me. This meant that I had 
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about four-five hours of the evening left to assemble 
my own loyalists; I quickly lashed together artists 
who would sit on the opposite side of the same small 
room doing sketches for “our” side, willing to subject 
themselves to one of the most poisonous social cir- 
cumstances I’ve ever been a part of. I will be eternal- 
ly grateful to the artists who agreed to support me: 
Gil Kane, Art Spiegelman, Mike Kaluta, and Burne 
Hogarth. I will never forget the image of Maurice 
Horn —what was the historian Maurice Horn doing 
there?—standing between the tables lining opposite 
sides of the room, screaming imprecations at us in 
French (he too evidently wanted to see us put out 
of business). After a few hours of this toxic “event,” 
Seuling shut the whole room down and asked us all 
to leave —it was, he said, ruining the atmosphere of 
his entire convention. He was quite right. 


There were, as I said, many well-wishers who felt 
strongly that The Comics Journal served an important 
function and that, moreover, there was an import- 
ant lst Amendment issue at stake. Our business in- 
surance paid a substantial portion of our legal bills, 
but the remaining 20-25% of cash we needed to sup- 
plement the insurance was too much for our shoe- 
string operation to sustain. This was also before the 
creation of The Comic Book Legal Defense Fund, 
though considering how useless they were helping 
us defend against a libel suit in 2006 it is doubtful 
they would’ve been helpful in this earlier one. ei- 
ther So, I decided our only option was to go into the 
fund-raising business, and came up with the idea of 
a benefit comic, all profits of which would be placed 
in a Defense Fund bank account and used to pay 
our legal expenses. I would basically beg artists and 
writers and letterers and colorists and other creative 
types to contribute to it free. I became quite good at 
this and, solicited contributions from many creators 
we published, as well as creators that I’d befriended 
or otherwise knew. It is still humbling to realize how 
many creators came through with contributions 
drawn especially for the six issues of the comic I put 


together or let us use pre-existing but unpublished 
work. It’s a long list, but includes friends, acquain- 
tances, strangers, and sparring partners like [car- 
toonists] Frank Miller, Dave Sim, Gil Kane, Jack Kir- 
by, Dan Clowes, Jaime and Gilbert Hernandez, and 
many other generous souls. 

One writer I'd asked to contribute was Alan 
Moore, who was then by far the best writer working 
for mainstream comics and, as I recall, somewhat 
bristling at the editorial restrictions imposed upon 
him by DC Comics, for whom he wrote Swamp Thing. 
This was an opportunity to do anything he want- 
ed, without editorial interference—and he sent me 
the script “In Fictopia” (which Don Simpson) wisely 
changed to “In Pictopia.” As I recall, the script was a 
dazzling piece of work in and of itself — Moore pro- 
vided as much detail for panel content and composi- 

tion as Shaw did stage sets and directions. 

Once Alan provided the script, I had to find 
someone to draw it, an editorial chore I was nei- 
ther comfortable with nor particularly good at. 
All of our comics were written and drawn by one 
person—the cartoonist; we didn’t split chores up 
among writers, pencilers, inkers, etc., an assembly 
line approach, in fact, that we frowned upon. I for- 
get how I came to approach Don. My best guess is 
that I thought Don was a skillful cartoonist work- 
ing on material that was beneath him (Megaton 
Man), but that he had the chops and the satirical 
instinct and, let’s face it, the youthful chutzpah 
to pull it off. ’m not sure how well I actually knew 
Don at the time—we may have met and hung out at 
conventions. I must’ve known him at least casual- 
ly, though. At that point, Don was sullen, resentful, 
and smart—a lethal combination. And I say that 
with some fondness because I’m sure I embodied 
similar traits to some extent, which may be why we 
have gotten along or at least tolerated each other all 
these years. If! remember correctly, Don expanded 
the strip by four or five pages to accommodate the 
sheer expanse of Alan’s writing—which was fine by 
me because it meant four or five more free pages 
and a few hundred more bucks to our lawyer. 

I believe Don recruited Mike Kazaleh and Pete 
Poplaski to help with drawing some of the strip, 
and I approached Eric Vincent to color it. Eric was 

part of what I referred to as the “Dallas Mafia,” which 
included [artist and philosopher] Ken Smith, [illus- 
trator] Don Punchatz, [artist] Pat Boyette, and [un- 
derground cartoonist and artist] Jack Jackson (the 
last did not live in Dallas, but was an honorary mem- 
ber due to his Texan roots)—a fine and cheerfully 
cantankerous bunch with whom I'd get together ev- 
ery year at the Dallas Fantasy Fair. Eric was a skilful 
painter who was coloring the line drawings by Gil- 
bert and Jaime Hernandez for the covers of our Love 
& Rockets collections; I knew he could do the job. He 
signed on. (My criteria for pulling everyone togeth- 
er was basically stylistic appropriateness, skill, and 
youth—we were all around the same age, early-to- 
mid-20s, didn’t have families and onerous financial 
responsibilities, and had the leisure time to work on 
a great project for free.) 

I was knocked out by what Don delivered. I re- 
member thinking at the time that it was too good 
for a benefit book! Don will hate me for saying this, 
but I think it’s one of the greatest—if not the best— 
thing he’s ever done in comics. I haven’t read it in 
years, but Alan’s script is skillfully controlled, hu- 
man, warm, elegiac, intellectually engaged and 
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conceptually resonant—and, as a whole, once the 
words and pictures all came together, a lovely, even 
exquisitely perfect and seamless piece of work. “In 
Pictopia” turned out to be one of those serendipitous 
creative confluences that occur too rarely in one’s 
life, and I’m pleased that my miserable and unfortu- 
nate circumstance could serve as a catalyst. 

My continued gratitude to everyone involved in 
pulling off this small masterpiece. 
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MIKE KAZALEH, PENCILER, “FUNNYTOWN” 
SEQUENCE, “IN PICTOPIA”: CREATOR, CAP‘’N 
JACK: 

It all started back in the eighties when comic book 
writer Michael Fleischer was suing Gary Groth. If 
I remember correctly, the suit was because Gary 
Groth, co-founder of Fantagraphics Books and edi- 
tor of The Comics Journal, had printed an interview in 
his magazine where Harlan Ellison had said some- 
thing not nice about Michael. To help pay for their le- 
gal defense, Fantagraphics Books published a short 
series of comic books called Anything Goes. Because 
this was a benefit book drawn during simpler times, 
no contracts were signed, and no money changed 
hands. It was in this comic that “In Pictopia” first 
appeared. 

The story was written by Alan Moore. My good 
friend Donald Simpson was to draw the pictures. 
He’d asked Pete Poplaski to pencil in some of the 
old timey comic strip characters, and me to pencil 
in the funny animals. The whole story was inked by 
Don. Don and I had gone to school together back in 
Michigan, but we were living in separate towns by 
this time. I penciled my bits onto Bristol board, then 
mailed the art to Don for finishing. 

I remember reading the script as written by Mr. 
Moore. It was typewritten. He went into a lot of de- 
tail describing the scene in each panel. It wasn’t so 
much that there was to be a ton of detail in each 
illustration, but the long description did give you a 
good idea about the mood of the drawing. 


The coloring was done with a system called “blue- 
line.” This system allowed the color to be painted 
separately, and it would later be combined with the 
line art. This gave you full color while retaining the 
crisp solid line of the original brush and ink drawing. 
I recall seeing Eric Vincent’s blueline paintings over 
at Fantagraphics. I was very impressed and delight- 
ed at the way he was able to capture the feel of old, 
brittle newsprint. It was completely appropriate for 
the story. 

Overall, I thought the story came out quite good. 
It said what a lot of us were feeling at the time about 
how all the fun in comics was being replaced by 
something nastier. I hope the fun will come back 
someday. 


PETE POPLASKI, PENCILER, BAR ROOM 
BACKGROUNDS, “IN PICTOPIA”: COVER COL- 
ORIST, MEGATON MAN; EDITOR, STEVE CAN- 
YON MAGAZINE: 

“If you have to choose between the truth and the leg- 
end, print the legend!” I remember it as if it were 24 
minutes ago. I was late as usual, about two months 
late, behind in my deadline for Steve Canyon #14, at 
least a week behind on coloring a Spirit cover for Un- 
cle Will [Eisner], and all over my floor were scattered 
paste-up scraps for reconfiguring 1954 Milton Can- 
iff strips into the Steve Canyon 3-D comic (I used the 
floor a lot). 

Don was working like an octopus in the next office 
trying to break “the Kirby Barrier” (drawing four fin- 
ished comic pages a day) writing, penciling, inking, 
and coloring Megaton Man and [the] Border Worlds 
[back-up feature for Megaton Man]. On top of all that 
he had accepted the opportunity to work with Alan 
Moore on a short comic story as soon as he received 
the script. I heard a loud laugh from the next room. 
Don kicked in my studio office door brandishing his 
Alan Moore script around in the air and said I had 
to help him knock it out immediately. He yelled he 
had to do it and I had to help him do it. I read the 
script and thought, “oh yeah, crowd scenes ...that 
will take some time to figure out...and you ain’t got 
much of that!” So I agreed to help out. It was a chal- 
lenge. I dropped everything (except Kitchen Sink 
Press’s high standards of quality which was always 
my reason for missing practically every deadline I 


ever had), and Don hit the drawing board blocking 
out his rough ideas based on Alan Moore’s lengthy 
stage directions. He handed me a page to structure 
a crowd perspective of burned out comic characters. 

Now working on this “In Pictopia” project in the 
“Post-Silver” era of comics was very much akin to the 
legendary tales told about how many of the great old 
52-page “Golden Age” comics from the 1940s were 
created spontaneously on the spot. So, just like Mar- 
vel Mystery #2 (I never had that ish) with the original 
Human Torch battling it out with the Sub-Mariner, 
fire versus water, there was Don Simpson playing 
Carl Burgos at the kitchen table drawing the Human 
Torch, and there was I, being Bill Everett, sitting in 
the bathtub drawing the Sub-Mariner pages! And so, 
with great determination, along with mass quantities 
of caffeine unstabling our molecules, we willfully ap- 
proached the “Kirby Barrier.” It was quite an ambi- 
tious thing to attempt because of the high standards 
set by the hilarious and miraculous performances 
of Wally Wood and Will Elder in the old Mad maga- 
zine, counterfeiting all the drawing styles of different 
cartoon characters, like for example, Wally Wood’s 
double-pager of famous comic strip characters in an 
old folks home. Great stuff! Don and I stuck to our 
drawing boards day and night, bleary eyed and with 
a bad cigarette-like taste forming in our mouths even 
though neither of us smoked, into the endless early 
hours of the morn, grinding it out. 

There were other Alan Moore scripts or concepts 
that Don was enthusiastic about, one of which was 
a “Mad Fan With A Gun” scenario [an unrealized 
plot synopsis known as “Convention Tension” prof- 
fered by Gary Groth]. It reminded me of the scene 
from Woody Allen’s Stardust Memories in which a fan 
comes up to Woody and says, “I always loved you!” 
And he pulls a revolver out and fires point blank. The 
locale was changed to a comic convention and had a 
Jean-Paul Sartre “No Exit” edge to it. Anyway, I don’t 
think you could say Don and I broke the “Kirby Bar- 
rier” with the “In Pictopia” pages, but we may have 
scratched it a little bit. He and I returned to our regu- 
lar projects after the weekend without any noticeable 
dip in Kitchen Sink Press stock options occurring. 

“In Pictopia” was well received. Less than two de- 
cades later I was handed my own eighteen page Alan 
Moore script for the lucky thirteenth issue of Tom 
Strong, for which I was asked to illustrate the con- 
cluding six-page chapter in a sort of period C. C. Beck 
Captain Marvel cartoon style. It was fun. But the kids 


these days, I’m tellin’ ya, these kids will never know 
the glory of them “Post-Silver Age” days in comics. 
Nev-ver! “Nuff said!” 


ERIC VINCENT, COLORIST, “IN PICTOPIA”: 
ARTIST, ALIEN FIRE: 

I don’t remember how I came to be attached to 
this project—I had met Gary Groth at Sensei Kenneth 
Smith’s house when Anthony Smith and I came to 
pitch our Alien Fire project at that year’s Dallas Con. 
Gary is desperately allergic to cats, and Anthony and 
I mistook his exposure and subsequent catatonia 
to Doc’s very hairy feline as his editorial response 
to our project. With every orifice swollen shut, it’s 
small wonder he had nothing to say to us. We were 
deeply disappointed—we admired the work Gary 
was doing even though we were suspicious comics 
didn’t deserve the enormous intellectual effort he 
was willing to invest in them. Fantagraphics’ SF title 
Dalgoda was in the works and Kenneth Smith even- 
tually would grace Dennis Fujitake’s Dalgoda pages 
with his luscious coloring. SF had always been poi- 
son for comics publishers, so we hoped that if Gary 
was crazy enough to do one book, he could do two 
and add us to his roster. Now, I don’t know the state 
of Denis Kitchen’s immune system, but with no cats 
about he was able to speak to us that weekend and 
eventually gave us our big chance. 

Don I met later at some Con after he had been 
knocking out Megaton Man books for some time, and 
I got to see jaw-dropping pages for his upcoming Bor- 
der Worlds series. I could have wept for what I knew 
was going to be lost from those originals to the print- 
ed page. There were few comic artists for whom I felt 
pangs of jealousy, but Don’s draughtsmanship, flu- 
id brushwork and anatomical knowledge were well 
worth envying. 

What I mainly remember is that script from Alan 
Moore. How could an artist not respond with his 
best to this kind of writing? And, this great script 
was embedded in a stream-of-consciousness flow of 


TOP LEFT: Portrait 
of Zorro by Pete 
Poplaski, from 
Sketchbook 
Aaventures of 
Peter Poplaski, 
2012, Boom 
Entertainment. 
LEFT: Alien Fire #2 
by Anthony F. Smith 
and Eric Vincent, 
May 1987, Kitchen 
Sink Press. 


RIGHT: Covers 

of Megaton Man #4 
and #6 (Kitchen 
Sink Press, June 
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Coloring by Pete 
Poplaski. 


directions, ideas, images and reference that allowed 
you to see the inner workings of Alan’s mind. Who 
else but Alan would provide pages of text describing 
a single panel? As the artist, Don could wade into this 
rush of thought for whatever inspirations he needed, 
or to stimulate his own search for source material. 

I really enjoyed working out the color schemes for 
the various neighborhoods of “In Pictopia.” For the 
“Mandrake the Magician” type character—Nocturno 
the Necromancer—who relates the story, I used pur- 
ples and browns to suggest the decomposing stock of 
newsprint, the last holdout of the great comic char- 
acters of the past. 

The Funny Animal neighborhood next to Noctur- 
no’s district would be only a little better—Gladstone 
was still doing reprints of Disney comics at the time 
and there has always been a big interest in Donald 
Duck in Europe, not to mention the airing of old car- 
toons on TV—so I gave them a muted palette a little 
more attention/money could finance, though one still 
showing the ravages of sulfur on cheap pulp paper. 

As a Golden Age superhero, Flexible Flynn is 
looking pretty rough, but he still has white in his 
word balloons—he’s still marginally “hip’—while 
Nocturno’s text shows his age. As the magician ex- 
plains, it is the contemporary superhero that enjoys 
the high production values that their popularity can 
finance. Overdeveloped physically and hypersexual, 
these cruel, arrogant monsters have the garish, al- 
most primary color palette that, color-wise, demon- 
strates their brutal, simple-minded attitude towards 
justice- something we see in action when Nocturno 
walks in on several superheroes terrorizing Red, a 
down-on-her-luck adventure comics character liv- 
ing in the same building. 

As a side note, I was still using my old Pasché air- 
brush at the time, which was a spray gun compared 
to the Iwata airbrushes I use now. I could have done 
a much better job with these babies. 

This story would have made a great series, and 
you can see some of the ideas here that Alan went on 


to develop further in The Watchmen series. I enjoyed 
doing it, and am glad the money that was raised 
helped Fantagraphics with the Ellison/Fleischer 
mess that grew out of an interview Ellison gave in 
The Comics Journal. 


DENIS KITCHEN, PUBLISHER OF MEGATON 
MAN, BORDER WORLDS, ALIEN FIRE, THE SPIR- 
IT, AND STEVE CANYON MAGAZINE; FOUND- 
ER, COMIC BOOK LEGAL DEFENSE FUND: 

When Don had the opportunity to illustrate Alan 
Moore’s “In Pictopia,” he was working out of the 
Kitchen Sink Press complex in rural Wisconsin. My 
first reaction was negative. I didn’t want him to fall 
behind on Megaton Man, an important title for KSP at 
the time. I was also not thrilled that my rival publish- 
er Fantagraphics was getting a foot in the door with 
Don. But whatever my misgivings, when I saw the 
finished results, I was truly impressed. “In Pictopia” 
is my favorite Simpson comic and a highlight of the 
medium for this era. 


DON SIMPSON, PENCILER, INKER, LETTER- 
ER, “IN PICTOPIA”: CREATOR, MEGATON MAN 
AND BORDER WORLDS: 

Thank God printed comics have dates, or I wouldn’t 
quite know where to place “In Pictopia” in my oeu- 
vre. Judging from the date, I was probably in between 
Megaton Man #8 and #9, which meant I was pretty 
much wrapping up the satirical color comic’s ten-is- 
sue run, and preparing to embark on the somber 
black-and-white series Border Worlds, which would 
form part of an ill-fated science fiction line along 
with Anthony F. Smith and Eric Vincent’s Alien Fire. 
(This was in the wake of the Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles phenomenon, and few of us lasted very long 
in the subsequent black-and-white glut.) 

Anyway, I had always admired Fantagraphics 
and The Comics Journal, thinking at the time that its 
approach to comics was “intellectual,” and there- 
fore worthy of saving (although I’ve had my doubts 


since), and probably had a few sketches and maybe 
letters to the editor published in it as well as its sister 
publication, Amazing Heroes, by that time. I had been 
to the Thousand Oaks offices and knew publisher 
Gary Groth at any rate (he would later be the only 
person in California to cash my Kitchen Sink checks 
for the few months I tried to live out there, for which 
I will be eternally grateful). I seem to recall that an- 
other artist initially had been in mind to illustrate 
Moore’s script, perhaps Gary Kwapisz, since I recall 
a “Gary” referred to in the script (Gary had been a 
frequent contributor of spot illos to TCJ, but hadn’t 
yet gone “pro” on Savage Sword of Conan) . Somehow 
the “art chores” fell to me, and I leapt at the oppor- 
tunity, and probably devoted three weeks to drawing 
it (while Denis anxiously watched his color line not 
only slip into oblivion, but its only consistent mon- 
ey-maker and deadline hawk fall way off schedule). 

The script spoiled me for all future collabora- 
tions. It was so dense in detail and background in- 
formation, philosophical asides, and irrelevant di- 
gressions, more than could ever be drawn— it was as 
if Alan were simply putting all of his thoughts direct- 
ly into my head, and then it would be my problem to 
translate and communicate those ideas to the read- 
er. Alan didn’t seem to mind if I chose a close-up or 
a long shot in any particular spot, since he had said 
what he wanted to say in the script and was for all in- 
tents and purposes done with it. It was me who would 
look like a fool if it didn’t come off. This was the first 
script I ever illustrated besides my own legal-pad 
notes for Megaton Man, which was generally impro- 
vised page by page. I didn’t realize at the time that 
it was natural to have sympathy for my own ideas, 
but not so easy to warm up to somebody else’s, with 
Alan Moore being a miraculous exception among 
comic book scribes. Unfortunately, all subsequent 
scripts I’ve illustrated in comics as a “freelancer” 
were of the “Page 1, panel 1, caption, dialogue” vari- 
ety—more like an impersonal Ikea instruction sheet 
for assembling a Billy bookcase, while Alan’s script 
was like an inspired gourmet recipe (with personal 
asides from Julia Child). 

Still, took a few liberties, young buck that I was 
at the time (all of 24 years old). First, the original ti- 
tle had been “In Fictopia,” which I promptly changed 
to “In Pictopia”—more visual, I thought (and if any- 
one objected, and nobody did, I could always change 
it back. We were doing this for free, after all). I also 
expanded the cramped 8 pages to a leisurely 13 pag- 
es, employing a Cinemascope “widescreen” panel to 
impose a steady rhythm. Boy, was I clever! 

I drafted Kitchen Sink art director and Steve Can- 
yon editor Pete Poplaski to pencil the barroom scene 
backgrounds, and he populated them with Joe Paloo- 
ka, Kayo from Moon Mullins, and a variety of Dick Tra- 
cy-esque villains (Pete, now a successful realist paint- 
er living in Europe, used to begin his brilliant coloring 
on the covers for Megaton Man well after 11 pm on the 
eve of the printer’s deadline). I drafted my junior high 
school bud Mike Kazaleh, then or soon to be working 
on Critters and Captain Jack for Fantagraphics, to pen- 
cil the scenes in “Funnytown,” and the scene where 
an aging Goofy-type dog gets the crap kicked out of 
him by a bullying mob of X-Men types. This was all be- 
fore Who Killed Roger Rabbit—Alan Moore had a post- 
modern, hybrid pop-culture sensibility well before 
we even recognized what that was. 

The story was obviously a black comedy, satiriz- 
ing the state of the American comic book industry 


in the mid-1980s, which then seemed like it was 
going to hell in a hand-basket (an apocalyptic pre- 
diction that from the point of view of independent 
cartooning turned out to be mild). In those Direct 
Sales, Baxter-paper days, everything had to fit into 
the “continuity,” everything had to be rationalized 
and explained for the sensibilities of literal-minded 
fans, everything had to be revamped and restarted, 
no matter how old or irrelevant the trademark, with 
shiny new costumes and new collector’s item first is- 
sues emblazoned on the cover (even Denis Kitchen 
insisted on a new #1 when I drew Return of Megaton 
Man in 1988). But the story can also be read as the in- 
exorable progress of late capitalist modernity, crush- 
ing all non-western contenders, and the inevitable 
extinction of individuality and originality in the 
contemporary world. In other words, it’s just as ap- 
ropos today as it was in 1986. Heck, I don’t think you 
can even launch a humble comic book today unless 
the toy figure line, trading cards, computer games, 
big-budget movie, Happy Meals, and paperback ad- 
aptation are already lined up for synchronous re- 
lease! Forget about pin-back buttons. 

For years, I had no idea what became of my copy 
of the script—it was a bad photocopy ofa badly typed 
manuscript, probably marked up with my original 
thumbnails. I wasn’t sure if I had passed it along to 
Mike or Eric, although I would have thought I would 
have mailed copies of the copy, but perhaps I may 
have just foolishly discarded it after completing the 
job. Turns out I had mailed the script to Eric along 
with a scrawled note on Kitchen Sink Press statio- 
nery; Eric had wanted it to better interpret the req- 
uisite emotional mood of the story in color. I don’t 
recall whose idea it was to draft Eric Vincent for the 
coloring, but it turned out to be a brilliant stroke. 
His colors added so much to the story and brought it 
to life in my opinion (a more recent reprint essayed 
a Photoshop interpretation which, unfortunately, 
could never take the place of Eric’s work in my eyes). 

I had med Alan briefly at the San Diego Comicon 
in 1985, and although he mistook me for the prema- 
turely white-haired Steven Grant (a common occur- 
rence in those days, since I was a very light blond), 
Alan was amiable and very familiar with my work. 
I showed him photocopies of my “Phloog Thing” se- 
quence for the forthcoming Megaton Man #6, about 
the sawdust dummy that Megaton Man sat as his 
office desk as his secret identity when he was out 
on an adventure, who had been shot through with 
a nuclear missile and drenched in a bog, and mi- 
raculously brought back to life—a clear nod to Steve 
Bissette and John Totleben’s work on Alan’s Swamp 
Thing. Alan cheerily approved, and praised my mim- 
icry of his writing. “But it isn’t Trent Phloog. It never 
will be Trent Phloog. It never was Trent Phloog,” Alan 
intoned. “Brilliant!” 
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Pictopia is the allegorical city inhabited by old, forgotten, but once famous 


and iconic comics characters. Considered pitiable has-beens by the popular 
new comics characters who are gleefully and inevitably taking their places in 
the pop culture pantheon of celebrity, they roam the streets making ends meet, 
reliving their glory days, and living in moral and physical decrepitude, their 
spirits vanquished. It is both a paean to timeless, beloved comics characters 
and a scathing critique of the then-contemporary comics sub-culture. 


“In Pictopia” is the legendary story created in 1986, written by the era’s 
most adventurous mainstream comics writer and drawn by a bevy of indie 
cartoonists—helmed by Don Simpson, with Mike Kazaleh, Pete Poplaski, and 
Eric Vincent. Presented here for the first time, scanned from the original line 
art and full-color painted boards, in an appropriately oversized format. 
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